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THE LONG SUFFERING OF GOD. 


“The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count slackness; but 
is long suffering to usward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.”—2 Pet., iii. 9. 


Tue uniformity of the laws of Nature and of Providence has always 
been a fruitful occasion of scepticism and scoffing to irreligious men. 
This was true in that early age of the world, when Solomon, under the 
guidance of inspiration, recorded the fact, that “ because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” It was true in the 
days of our Saviour, and was strikingly symbolized in his parable of 


that evil servant, who said in his heart, “ My lord delayeth his coming,” 
and so began to smite his fellow-servants and to eat and to drink with 
the drunken. It is true in these last days, of which Peter prophesied 
in the context, that there should come scoffers, “ walking after their 
own lusts and saying: where is the promise of his coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation.” The sinner is not destroyed by an-angel 
from heaven in the very act of transgression. The Atheist mocks God 
and spits against the heavens, but no avenging bolt strikes him to the 
ground. The enemy of the cross of Christ repeats in their spirit the 
taunts of his murderers, “ he saved others, himself he cannot save ; if 
thou be the Christ, save thyself and come down from the cross :” but no 
withering frown lowers on the brow—no scathing look of indignation 
flashes from the eye of the meek and benevolent sufferer. The heathen 
world is full of idolatry, and the Christian world of unbelief, and the 
hearts of the sons of men, almost universally, are fully set in them to do 
evil. But there are no signs that the world is coming to an end—no 
appearance of the Son of Man, as an Avenger and a Judge, in the 
clouds of heaven—no unusual lightnings, and pment and heaving 
earthquakes, and falling stars—all things continue as they were from 

the beginning of the creation. True, as the Apostle suggests in the 
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context, there are destructive elements, out of which the earth was 
originally constructed, of which it is still in no small part composed, 
and which need only be let loose, and it would be dissolved in a mo- 
ment. Nay more, the records of Science and of Revelation agree in 
teaching, that one of these elements has already swept every part of 
the earth’s surface with the besom of destruction, and left it bare of 


" . eve hing that has the breath of life. And another element, still more 





terrible in its energies and desolating in its effects, is now reserved in 
* the bowelsof the earth—that vast and portentous magazine of ever-living 

fires, which need but a word from the voice of the Almighty to burst 
the thin shell in which they are encrusted, and convert the world into 
one bottomless, shoreless ocean of surging flames. But wicked men 
walk over the pit of destruction in willing ignorance, or in desperate 
recklessness of the fiery billows that roll below, because they do not 
feel the earth giving way under their feet, nor see the heavens gather- 
ing blackness over their heads, nor find the elements melting with 
fervent heat around them; but they behold sun, moon and stars rolling 
on in their appointed circuits, and seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, cold and heat, day and night succeeding each other, as they 
have from the foundation of the world. 

How mysterious the circumstances under which man passes his pro- 
bation ! Rone much there is in them to remind him of his guilt and to 
warn him of his danger! Yet how much there is, of which he may 
take occasion, if he will, to lull his conscience to sleep, and harden still 
more a hard and impenitent heart! How strange that he should be 
allowed a probation at all after sinning so often, or sinning so much at 
once, under such circumstances! Why «loes heaven’s vengeance 
sleep over the head of the transgressor? Why has not the deluge of 
fire long since gone forth and consumed a guilty world? Does the 
moral Governor of the universe connive at the violation of his law? 
Does he too, like the rulers of the earth, promise and not perform, or 
threaten and not execute ? 

To these questions we have an answer in the words of my text. 
The Lord is not slack in the fulfilment of his promise, however much 
men may charge him with slackness. This delay is the result of his 
forbearance and his goodness, and is designed to lead men to repentance. 
For he is not willing that any of his creatures should perish in sin. 
He desires the repentance and salvation of every individual of the 
human race. To this reason for God’s delay to execute the sentence 
of his violated law—particularly to this last proposition, your attention 
is now invited. 

God desires the repentance and salvation of every individual of the 
human family.—1. This great truth appears in the first place from the 
express declarations of his word. It is affirmed in the text as explicitly 
‘ and as strongly as language can express it. He is not willing that 

any should perish, but that a// should come to repentance. It is taught 
in the writings of Paul as clearly as in those of Peter. God our Sa- 
viour will have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge 
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of the truth. The Prophets assert it with no less earnestness than the 
Apostles. The language of God has been the same in all ages and 
under all dispensations. As I live, saith the Lord, 1 have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way.and 
live. Nor does he affirm it merely as a general and abstract propesi- 
tion. He urges it upon the heart and conscience of particular trans- _ 
gressors, saying: turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die? And when 
his affectionate warnings and expostulations are unheeded, how tender- 
ly he mourns over their perverseness: oh, that they had hearkened to 
my voice! How shall I give thee up, how shall I deliver thee over to 
destruction! My heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together. I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger. I will not 
return to destroy ; for I am God and not man. 

2. This truth results necessarily from the character of God. The 
idea is suggested by the passage just quoted: I will not return to de- 
stroy, for 1am God and not man. A willingness to destroy is foreign 
to the nature and character of God. For God is love; and is love 
willing to inflict evil on the object of its affections? The very name 
of God imports that he is good—the good Being above all others— 
supremely good ; and can supreme goodness be willing that any indi- 
vidual of our race should be eternally sinful and miserable? Punish- 
ment is his strange work. His delight is in the exercise of mercy. If 
he is brought in any instance to punish the guilty, it is only because 
his mercy extends to all his creatures and endures for ever ; and mercy 
to a universe of immortal beings requires the sacrifice of the incorrigi- 
ble transgressor. 

Never shall we adequately conceive of the strength and intensity of 
God’s desire for the salvation of men; for never shall we comprehend 
the length and breadth and height and depth of his infinite attributes. 
Does a father desire the virtue and heppinees of his darling child be- 
yond even the love he bears to himself? God is the real Father of all 
mankind. We are parents only in a secondary and subordinate sense. 
We are only the instruments of our children’s existence—he is the 
Author of their being. We are finite in our conceptions of what is 
desirable, and in our affections for those we love. He is infinite in 
both. If we then, being evil, know how to give good things unto our 
children, how much more must he be willing to confer the pif of eter- 
nal life on all who are willing to receive it! How infinitely must our 
Father desire the holiness and happiness of all his children! Have 
you ever mourned over perverted faculties and blighted joys in some 
gifted sinner, and shuddered to think of him as sinning and suffering 
for ever in hell? But what do you know of the guilt of sin, or the 
pains of hell, or the capacities of man in comparison with the Omni- 
scient mind! What abhorrence of sin and misery have you ever felt 
in comparison with him who is infinitely holy and infinitely benevolent ! 
Is there joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth ? And does not God himself rejoice infinitely more? To 
doubt that God desires the salvation of every sinner is not only to dis- 
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credit his word and make him a liar, but to impugn his character and 
suppose him less benevolent than his creatures—less good than our- 
selves. If there be any proposition in theology, which admits of 
demonstration, it is this, that a Being of infinite goodness must look 
upon the eternal sin and misery of a single creature as an infinite evil. 

3. The same truth is clearly manifested in the mingled goodness and 
severity of God’s providential dispensations. This truth, and this only, 
can explain his forbearance and delay to execute judgment upon the 
ungodly. So argues our text and context. We have already adverted 
to the argument. But we wish to bring it up again for further con- 
sideration in connection with those divine attributes, to which we made 
little or no reference under our last head. 

We must contemplate the justice and holiness of God, if we would 
see how benevolent he is in his dealings with our race. It is only in 
view of his hatred to sin, that we can appreciate his love to the sinner. 
When we consider how strong is his regard to his law, how intense 
his displeasure at transgression, and how much we are constantly doing 
to provoke his righteous indignation—in a word, when we consider 
how powerful are those holy principles of his nature, which impel him 
to our destruction, then we feel that our preservation for a day or an 
hour in unrepented sin is explicable only on the supposition that he has 
an ardent desire for our repentance and salvation. 

Look then at the holiness of God—-so spotless in its nature that the 
heavens are unclean in comparison—so high in its demands that he 
charges his angels with impurity and folly—so opposed to sin that he 
turns with loathing and abhorrence from the slightest stain of pollution. 
See him shrinking and shuddering, as it were, at the sight of transgres- 
sion; and hear him exclaim: Oh, do not that evil, that bitter, that 
abominable thing, that my soul hateth. 

Look at his justice, set for the defence of his law, armed for the 
punishment of the transgressor, whetting its glittering sword and eager 
to pierce the hearts of the King’s enemies. See him seated on the 
throne of the universe, the natural guardian at once of his own rights 
as the moral governor, and of the interests of all his creatures as the 
subjects of that government, which rights and interests may all be 
endangered by the spreading spirit of insubordination and rebellion if 
it is not checked by the prompt infliction of condign punishment. Con- 
sider how he has expressed his holy displeasure at sin, and exhibited his 
justice in the punishment of the transgressors. See him hurling the 
angels, that kept not their first estate, from their celestial seats at the 
very first outbreak of rebellion, and confining them in everlasting chains 
under darkness! See him dooming our first parents and all their pos- 
yo i to sickness, and sin, and pain, and death, as the penalty of a 
single act of disobedience! See him washing out all the sins of the 
old world with a flood that covered the highest mountains and cleansed 
the darkest corners of pollution on the face of the whole earth! See him 
burning out the deepest stains of uncleanness from Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, raining fire and brimstone from heaven upon the devoted cities, and 
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burying their very sites in the bottom of the sea! Remember that he 
still holds in reserve the same destructive elements in vast quantities 
and of resistless power, near at hand, separated from us only by a 
boundary that may easily be passed—only by a crust of earth that may 
in a moment be broken, chafing, raging to find vent, and waiting only 
the word of the Almighty to burst forth for the perdition of ungodly 
men. And the world is full of such men. All men are by nature 
such, and such only. They forget God. They disregard his au- 
thority. They trample under foot his law. They insult his justice and 
abuse his goodness. They are in open rebellion against his moral 
government. And yet the earth does not quake and open to receive 
them. The sea does not overpass its bounds to swallow them up. The 
magazines of almighty wrath are not opened. The arm of the De- 
stroyer is stayed. And why? Mercy! mercy to the ill-deserving ! 
love to their souls, a desire for their repentance and salvation strong 
enough to overpower the strict demands of justice and holiness—this 
is the only satisfactory answer—this is the only adequate explanation 
of the amazing forbearance and long-suffering of that God who is an- 
gry with the wicked every day. 

And it is for the same reason that the individual sinner is permitted 
to live in that world which he so mars and defiles by his sins. It is for 
this reason that you live, my hearer, if you are still an impenitent trans- 
gressor of God’s holy law. God desires your repentance and salvation. 
You have the proof of it in every breath you draw, in every comfort 
you experience, in every pleasure you enjoy. God commands you to 
love him with all your heart, and serve him with all your powers, and 
seek his glory in all your actions. But you live regardless of his com- 
mands, forgetful of his existence—just as if there were no such being 
as God in the universe. Under these circumstances every act of your 
life is an act of disobedience, every step you take is rushing upon the 
thick bosses of his buckler. And why does he not strike you dead ? 
Why is the uplifted sword of justice stayed in its course? Why does 
he bestow good, where evil is due, and protect instead of destroying 
you, and hold you up instead of letting you fall, and give you food to 
eat, and raiment to put on, and light to see, and air to breathe, and alk 
good things richly to enjoy? There can be no room for doubt in such 
a case. It is because mercy cries: spare him this year, this week, this 
day, at least, and see if he will not repent. It is because the goodness 
of God would fain lead you to repentance. 

Do you say: he brings evil upon me as well as good. Isee so much 
sickness, and sorrow, and pain, and distress around me, and feel so 
much within me, that I cannot think he delights in my happiness. 
Nay, that is only another proof of his goodness. It is a part of his 
wondrous plan to save your soul. If he had made you perfectly happy 
in your sins, you would never have felt any desire to forsake them. 
If you would have been happy on earth, you would never have that of 
heaven. If you had seen no inflictions of his justice here, you would 


have feared none hereafter. On the other hand, if he had dealt with 
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you in strict justice and made you as perfectly miserable as you are 
wholly sinful, you would have seen no proof of his benevolence, and 
had no encouragement to hope for forgiveness even on condition of 
repentance. Behold, then, the goodness, the severity of God! How 
happily mingled! How wisely attempered so as to alarm our fears and 
not reduce us to despair ; to convince us of sin and lead us to hope for 
pardon, to drive us from this world and draw us toward heaven. How 
dear, and convincing, and affecting the proof in all the ills of life, as 
well as all its good, that God is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance! 

4. The same truth is still more strikingly exhibited in the provisions 
of the Gospel and the whole economy of grace. 

There can be no better test of the desire which any being has for any 
object than the efforts and sacrifices which he is willing to make for its 
attainment. We estimate the love which our friends bear to us, and 
the regard which they have for our welfare, not so much by the intrin- 
sic ee of what they confer upon us or do for us, as by the pains, and 
labor, and expense it has cost them to procure it. 

Were our salvation of little consequence to us, were it even easil 
procurable by ourselves, still the author of it would show a desire for it 
and a love for our souls precisely proportioned to the inward struggles 
he has felt and the outward obstacles he has removed, to the expense 
he has incurred and the sacrifices he has made for its accomplishment. 
But our salvation is of infinite moment to us. The measure of it is deep 
as hell, high as heaven, vast as eternity. Nothing on earth is compar- 
atively of any value. The things of time are valuable only as they 
relate and conduce to this great end of our existence. And it cannot 
be procured by ourselves. We were ruined beyond the possibility of 
self-recovery. That rash act was done, which brought death into the 
world and all our wo; and it could not be undone. We too had put 
forth our hand and plucked and ate forbidden fruit; and the world 
without as well as the soul within gave signs of wo that all was lost. 
We had sinned and could make no atonement. We had stained our 
hands with guilt, and no water of Jordan, no blood of bulls or goats 
could wash it out. Though we had never sinned again, and had spent 
the remainder of our days in mourning our folly, like him who has 
imbued his hands in a brother’s blood and the next instant would do 
anything to recall his departed spirit, we could not undo the foul deed. 
In spite of all our tears of penitence and promises of amendment the 
law must take its course and our souls must suffer the penalty of eternal 
death. But it was nota single sin, neither were we penitent for its 
commission. We justified it and repeated it times without number. 
We were still rolling sin as a sweet morsel under our tongues, and 
spending our lives in transgression, when the very Being, whose law 
we had violated, and whose goodness we had abused, interposed for our 
redemption. And it was not an easy work to be accomplished. There 
was a conflict and a struggle, if I may so speak, in the bosom of the 
Most High. Justice and holiness demanded the sinner’s punishment. 
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Love and mercy pleaded for his salvation. And how could they be re- 
conciled? Men could not imagine. Angels could not conceive. The 
energies of the infinite mind were put in requisition, and divine wisdom 
discovered a plan wherein justice and mercy met together, and righte- 
ousness and peace embraced each other. There were outward obstacles 
to be removed. Sin had struck at the foundations of the eternal throne, 
and how could the breach be repaired but by the punishment of the 
sinner? Man had set the example of insubordination and rebellion ; 
and what but his death as the penalty could prevent the spirit of dis- 
affection from spreading through the universe? Here again no crea- 
ture dared to guess that any scheme could be devised, which would save 
the rebel without fostering rebellion. But the all-wise Creator found 
a ransom, which was not more merciful to man, than it was honorable 
to himself and advantageous to the moral universe. 

Then followed the execution of the wonderful blow, involving such 
mighty efforts, and such stupendous sacrifices, for human salvation. 
Let it be told in the language of Scripture, for no other language can 
tell itso well. And it requires all the authority of Justification to make 
the doctrine credible. God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. Therein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world. Scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die; yet, peradventure, for a good man, some 
would even dare to die; but God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. And God the Son 
was as ready for the sacrifice, as God the Father. Let this, too, be 
told in the language of Scripture, that there may be no room for unbe- 
lief, however marvellous the declaration. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. And 
the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us; full of grace and truth. 
Being in the form of God, he thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God. And yet he made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor, that we, through his poverty, might be 
made rich. Though he knew no sin, yet was he made sin for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God through him. Now, was 
there no self-denial and sacrifice in all this ? as it no sacrifice for 
the Father to part with his only-begotten and well-beloved Son, the 
effulgence of his own glory, the perfect image of himself, who had 
ever been the companion of his bosom, and the sharer of his throne, 
whom all Heaven adored, and in whom his own heart of infinite love 
delighted. Was it no sacrifice for such a Father to give up such a Son, 
and send him into a distant, dark, cold, and rebellious province, and 
imprison him in a body of flesh, and invest him with human infirmities 
and sorrows, and subject him to the power of malignant enemies, and 
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leave him to be spit upon, buffeted, scourged, and crucified; and, what 
is more than all, himself to bruise him, and put him to grief, and place 
him in the stead, and visit upon him the sins, of a whole world! And 
was it no sacrifice for such a Son to leave the bosom of such a Father, 
and lay aside the glory which he had with him before the foundation 
of the world, and robe himself in the likeness of shameful, sinful flesh, 
and live among rebels against his Father’s throne, and blasphemers of 
his Father’s character and home, and die beneath the curse of that law 
which he fully obeyed, but which they trampled under foot? That 
the King of kings should become a servant of servants, that the heir 
of all things should not have so much as a place whereon to lay his 
head, that the blessed God should become a man of sorrows, and he 
who was worshipped in Heaven be crucified on earth, and the Lord of 
life and glory die the ignominious death of the cross. Is there no sa- 
crifice in all this? Oh, there were never any other *sacrifices that de- 
served the name in comparison. I would not call these sacrifices, if I 
could find any other stronger, better word, which were at all adequate 
to express the idea. But no language can reach up to the throne of 
the Eternal Word, or down to the cross of the atoning Saviour, still less 
can it span the infinite distance between them. And yet this distance 
is only the measure of God’s desire for the salvation of sinful man. 
This stupendous scheme, which human language cannot compass, 7s 
the language which God himself uses to express his love for our souls. 

And this is but the first in a long series of divine acts, all aiming to 
secure the same great end, and all — to express, with an em- 
phasis and a pathos far beyond the power of words, the strong desire - 
which God has for our redemption from the power and penalty of sin. 
He has given us his written Word, which is full of pressing commands, 
winning invitations, tender entreaties, fervent expostulations, cogent 
arguments, pathetic appeals, and powerful motives, all bearing on the 
accomplishment of a single purpose—the repentance and salvation of 
sinners. He has commissioned his ministers to seek out lost men, and 
follow them up with the preaching of the Gospel, and press home the 
truth through the eye, and the ear, and every other avenue of persua- 
sion ; to tell them, from experience, the misery of sin, and the happi- 
ness of religion, and the way of life; and, as ambassadors of Christ, 
in Christ’s stead, to pray them to become reconciled to God. He ever 
accompanies his written and spoken word with the divine energies of 
his Providence and his Holy Spirit, now by his goodness winning them 
to repentance, now by afflictions softening their hearts, now suggesting 
a passage of Scripture, now applying with power the preached Gos- 
pel, and now, by a more direct and efficacious influence, touching the 
deep springs of thought, motive, and action, and creating them anew 
unto good works. 

Now, does God command, and intreat, and move men to acts which 
he does not wish them to perform? Is all this costly and powerful 
array of means and motives directed towards an object which he does 
not desire to accomplish ? Is the all-perfect God capable of insinceri- 
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ty? And if he were a man, that he should lie, would he be at so 
much pains and expense to effect a purpose which he intends to thwart ? 
If the doctrine of my text is not taught in the Gospel of Christ, and 
the economy of grace, there are no means of teaching it. If God has 
not clearly manifested the strongest desire for the salvation of mankind, 
there is no way in which he could make it manifest. No tongue of 
men or angels could express it. No sign on earth or in heaven .could 
signify it; for words and actions have already exhausted their signifi- 
cance in the effort. Words and actions more than human, too—words 
such as only the Holy Ghost teacheth, and actions such as only the Son 
of God could perform. 

And let it not be forgotten, that this desire embraces every individual 
of the human family. The proof is just as unequivocal that he desires 
the salvation of all, as that he desires that of any part ; that he would 
have every individual repent and be saved, as that he would have the 
great mass. The atonement is made for all. Jesus is the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world: he tasted death for every man. The 
command is addressed to all. God’s word commandeth all men every- 
where to repent. The invitations of the Gospel are extended to all. 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. The Spirit and 
the bride say, come. And let him that heareth, say come. And let 
him that is athirst, come ; and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. Yes, salvation is free. It is the water of life, cheap, 
abundant, open to all. It is the light of life—it shines for all. It is 
the breath of life—it circulates for all. The provisions of the Gospel, 
and the economy of grace, agree with the character of God, the de- 
clarations of his word, and the dealings of his providence, in establish- 
ing, beyond a doubt, the doctrine of the text, that God is not willing 
that any should perish, but that a// should come to repentance. 

Is it indeed a well-established truth that God desires the salvation of 
every individual of our race? Then we are bound to believe it, and 
act upon it—to give it a prominent place in our creed, and a command- 
ing influence over our conduct. If it is true, it is a truth of amazing 
interest and importance. And that it is true, is established by a force, 
and variety, and accumulation of evidence, which cannot found, 
perhaps, for any other doctrine of our holy religion. It lies on the 
face, as taken at the foundation, of all the leading facts, as well as all 
the great doctrines of Christianity. If we were at liberty to discredit 
the less important or less substantiated of those doctrines, which we 
know not how to reconcile, this, I apprehend, would be the last to dis- 
appear from our creed. And yet for this very reason—its supposed 
incompatibility, or its want of manifest compatibility with other doc- 
trines of revelation—we are very prone to sink it into virtual, if not 
real, discredit—to divest it of its practical force, if not even to question 
its literal truth. Now we shall not attempt to deny that there are 
many plausible objections against the doctrine. It is very easy to ask 
such questions as these : If God really desires the salvation of all, why 
are so many _ Cannot Almighty Power accomplish what Infinite 
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Benevolence desires? Moreover, do not those who perish, perish in 
accordance with an eternal and immutable purpose of God? And how 
is such a purpose consistent with a desire for their salvation? We say, 
we do not attempt to deny, that these questions involve real difficulties. 
Still less shall we undertake here to furnish a solution. But we do 
wish to utter a word of caution and admonition to two or three classes 
of our hearers. There is a numerous class before me, whose present 
or prospective profession leads them to a systematic study, and a dog- 
matic view of the doctrines of religion. The class is not confined, 
however, to theologians and theological students. It embraces the 
most intelligent and thoughtful Christians of every profession. Now 
we do not counsel such persons to renounce the study of systematic 
theology, or despair of clearing away more or less of its difficulties, or 
ive over the effort to improve its forms and explanations. We cannot 
doubt that, as man enlarges his powers, and extends his knowledge, 
and cultivates discrimination in thought and language, and makes pro- 
ess in the arts and sciences, and, above all, as he , Se to study and 
aod himself, his views of religious truth will become far more clear, 
consistent, and correct. It cannot be otherwise. For every truth is 
related to every other truth. Especially is every other science related 
to the grand, central science of theology. And as Edwards could not 
possibly entertain the same views of the Bible and its sublime revela- 
tions, as the uncultivated, the converted savage, so the Christian philo- 
sopher of an age that far exceeds the age of Edwards in every branch 
of knowledge, cannot, in the nature of things, hold to all his specula- 
tive opinions. It is the high prerogative of the word, as well as the 
works of God, to expand with the mind that studies it, to brighten 
with the eye a on it, and to rise with the spirit that drinks in 
its inspiration. We would say then: Study theology—study it sys- 
tematically—study it profoundly—study it for yourself. Examine its 
difficulties, and labor to reconcile its apparent inconsistencies. For we 
are not among the number of those who hold that the whole promises 
of the Philosopher, whether physical or metaphysical, is to discover 


facts, and investigate the evidence by which they are substantiated. 


We believe that it is his vocation also to reconcile conflicting facts and 
opinions. We see not how a Christian minister, or a Christian man of 
active mind, can refrain from exerting his utmost energies to discover 
the harmony of tl:ose great doctrines of our faith, which appear in any 
degree incompatible. But let him beware how he rejects one because 
he cannot reconcile it with another. Let him take care how he fixes 
his eye on one, till the other fades from his view, or loses any of its 
power on his heart. Let him hold each as fully and as strongly, as if 
he knew nothing of the other. Let him rely as unhesitatingly, and act 
as vigorously, with as little tendency to practical antinomianism or fa- 
talism, upon the great truth that God desires the salvation of all man- 
kind, as if there were no such doctrine as the doctrine of decrees. And, 
on the other hand, let him stand at an equal remove from Armenianism 
or universalism ; let him believe that God has a purpose, and that he will 
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accomplish it in those who are lost, as truly and fully as if he had no 
desire that they should be saved. Such is the dictate of sound science 
and of common sense. So we act in the physical sciences and in 
secular concerns. Thus, it is a chemical law that bodies contract with 
cold ; at the same time, it is a chemical fact that water expands when 
it freezes. The latter seems to be inconsistent with the former. Yet 
no man, however absorbed in scientific speculations, ever questioned 
either the former or the latter. They were both established by indubi- 
table evidence ; and scientific men, like other men, believed them both, 
and acted upon each in its proper place, without the slightest reference 
to the other. They labored to reconcile the apparent inconsistency. 
They were never satisfied till they succeeded. They found a harmo- 
nizing principle in the law of crystallization, which, in the freezing of 
water, comes in not to destroy the general law, but to modify the par- 
ticular result. But they would have given a theoretical and a practical 
belief to both doctrines, though they had never discovered the principle 
in which they harmonize. Tn like manner the theological doctrines 
under consideration, both rest upon incontrovertible evidence, though 
we find it difficult to see their full compatibility. We may speculate 
upon the difficulty. We may strive to solve it. Perhaps we shall 
succeed ; perhaps we shall not. But, at all events, we must hold on 
to the doctrines, and give each its proper place in our creed—its whole 
appropriate influence over our conduct. Especially should we not allow 
the doctrines of divine decrees to impair, by one jot or tittle, our prac- 
tical belief in the doctrine of God’s universal benevolence. For the 
purposes of God, as to who shall be saved, are a profound secret. 
His desire, that none should be lost, is clearly revealed. The pur- 
poses are to be acquiesced in, when they become known. The desire 
is to be acted upon as a constant rule of duty. The doctrine of decrees 
assures us, that God will not be thwarted or disappointed in his plans, 
let who will choose to perish. The doctrine of the text teaches us that 
he will be pleased when, and only when we exert our utmost endeavors 
to secure the salvation of every human being. This, then, is the grand 
doctrine by which we are to govern our conduct as Christians. To it 
we must sacrifice every conflicting dogma of mere reason. And if 
we must not sacrifice or impair, in the s ightest degree, in the attempt 
to harmonize it with any other, however incontrovertible the doctrines 
of revelation. We must take it into our hearts, and act it out in our 
lives, not as it lies chiselled and polished, cold and dead, in our theo- 
logical systems, but as it lives and breathes in the divine word, in the 
life of our Saviour, and in the bosom of God himself. I have dwelt 
on this topic long, too long, perhaps, because the error I have been 
exposing is fatal to active piety, and yet, I fear, it is one into which 
a numerous class of my hearers is liable to fall. I shall touch briefly 
on the remaining topics. 

Another class is composed of persons who feel a serious, practical 
difficulty on this subject. They have looked at the sin and misery of 
themselves, and their perishing fellow men, in connection with that di- 
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vine purpose, which includes whatsoever comes to pass, till they can- 
not preclude from their minds a serious doubt, whether God does sin- 
cerely desire the salvation of all. Wise they cannot have been in 
coming into so unhappy a state of mind; but honest they may be in 
it. Gladly would they suppress the rising doubt. They succeed, per- 
haps, in banishing it for a season; but back it comes again, with re- 
doubled force, at the first favorable opportunity. Now, to such persons 
we say: Your only safety lies in diverting your attention from the ob- 
jections against the doctrine of the text, and fastening it upon the evi- 
dences by which that doctrine is established. In your state of mind it 
is not safe nor right to give yourself up to the examination of specula- 
tive difficulties. Objections will only magnify as you dwell upon them, 
and you will never break through them by the direct force of your un- 
derstanding or your will. But you can turn your attention another 
way. Look at the unequivocal declarations of him who cannotlie. 
Consider the established character of him whose name is good, and 
whose nature is love. Review the dealings of his Providence with 
you; see if his kindness has not been unwearied, and if his chastise- 
ments have not been wisely adapted to promote your spiritual good. 
Above all, contemplate the gift of his Son to die in your stead, the gift 
of his word and his Spirit to renew and sanctify your heart, the com- 
mands, invitations, and intreaties, which he constantly addresses to you 
by the mouth of his ministers, and all those amazing expressions of 
love and mercy, which are made in the provisions of the Gospel and 
the economy of grace. If you can dwell upon these fruitful, moving 
arguments, and still question God’s desire for your salvation, I fear that 
not evidence is wanting, but an honest disposition to discover and em- 
brace the truth. 

A third class consists of those who are fond of raising objections 
and uttering cavils against the doctrines of Scripture touching the di- 
vine will. Does not God have mercy on whom he will have mercy ? 
and whom he will, he hardeneth? Why, then, does he yet find fault; 
for who have resisted his will? You, my hearer, you have resisted his 
will—most clearly and unequivocally declared. He commands you to 
repent, and yet you continue impenitent. He desires your salvation ; 
but you seem bent on being lost. In the language of mingled author- 
ity and tenderness he cries after you, Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 
die? But you turn not. He has hedged up your way with blessings 
and afflictions, with faithful ministers and affectionate friends, with the 
cross of his Son and the strivings of his Spirit; but you break through 
every barrier, and rush madly towards perdition. And, if in spite of 
all this you do perish, he wild find fault with you for ever for resisting 
his will ; and your own reason and conscience will find fault with you 
and condemn you, as the author of your own destruction. 

Does God desire the salvation of all mankind? Then what induce- 
ment and encouragement we have to seek our own salvation! How 
reasonable that we should be concerned for ourselves, when the great- 
est and the best of beings is so deeply interested and concerned in our 
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behalf! How can we falter in effort or despair of success, when Al- 
mighty Power and Infinite Love are exerted to save us!’ What more 
animating and cheering consideration could be presented to the mind of 
a guilty, ruined sinner, than this: Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in you, both to will and 
to do, of his good pleasure. Do you shrink from the self-denial you 
must practise, and faint under the cross you must bear? Think of 
Christ denying himself, for your sake, and not only bearing his cross, 
but dying on it for your salvation. And not merely for your own sake, 
but that he may see the travail of his soul and be satisfied—seek that 
salvation till you find it, whatever it may cost you. 

Does God desire the salvation of every individual of the human fa- 
mily ? Then if we are his children, we shall desire the same thing, 
and patiently labor, cheerfully suffer, for its accomplishment. If we 
are the children of God, we shall be like him; and if we are like him, 
we shall feel strong desires and make great sacrifices for the salvation 
of men. If we are Christians, we shall be like Christ; and if we are 
like Christ, we shall shrink from no self-denial or toil, sacrifices or suf- 
ferings, for the salvation of man. We talk much of the self-denial and 
sacrifices of those who devote their property, their children, or them- 
selves, to the cause of Christian benevolence. And some among us do, 
perhaps, deny themselves the luxuries of life, and make no inconsidera- 
ble sacrifice of property, to give what they do, in these trying times, 
for the cause of Christ ; but have they sacrificed infinite riches and be- 
come poor, that others, through their poverty, might be made spiritually 
and eternally rich? It is hard to part with our sons, and send them 
far away to toil and suffer and die among the heathen. But did any of 
us ever part with swch a Son, and send him so far away to such scenes 
of sorrow and suffering, as did the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when he sent him on his mission to our world? It zs self-denial 
to leave the comforts of civilized life, and the embraces of friends, and 
the privileges of a Christian land, and all the hallowed associations of 
home and country, and live and die amid degraded, polluted, savage 
heathen. But what is that in comparison with leaving the light, and 
felicity, and glory of heaven, to live, and labor, and suffer, and die on 
earth? Oh no, my brethren, it ill becomes us to talk of sufferings and 
sacrifices for Christ’s sake. It rather becomes us to blush for shame 
that we have so little sympathy with God, in his earnest desires for the 
salvation of man; that we can withhold our substance, or rest in our 
labors, while there is a human being perishing in sin, and anything yet 
remains that can be done for his salvation. 

Does God desire the salvation of all men? Then we have great 
encouragement to prayer and effort for the revival of religion and the 
conversion of sinners. When we labor for the conversion of any sin- 
ner in any part of the world, we are engaged in a work in which we 
are sure of the divine sympathy and co-operation, and how encourag- 
ing, how delightful, to labor with God for a co-worker! When we 
pray for the outpouring of the Spirit and the revival of religion in any 
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church, however feeble and obscure, we cannot doubt that we ask for 
that which is agreeable to the will of God; and if we ask aright for 
that which is agreeable to his will, we know that he will hear us and 
grant us our requests. Especially may we feel this assurance, when 
we pray, as we do, on this sacred anniversary occasion, for the conver- 
sion of the young men in our institutions of learning—the future teach- 
ers and rulers of our nation, the professional men and men of influence 
of the coming generation—the rising hope of our country, the church, 
and the world. Here we pray for our country in its magistrates, for 
the church in its ministers, for the wor]d in its missionaries, for every 
good cause in its future agents and representatives, for all the streams 
of influence in their fountain and source. We pray not only fora 
great object, but at a critical time. The cry of a surplus of ministers, 
which has of late rung through the land, together with the increasing 
difficulties of the ministry, is fast producing its legitimate effects. It 
has already occasioned a great falling off in the number of those who 
are in the various stages of preparation for the sacred office. There 
will soon be heard a Jouder cry of an alarming deficiency of men for 
the pastoral charge, and for the missionary work. And the deficiency 
can be seasonably supplied—the disastrous results can be forestalled and 
prevented in no conceivable way, but by the speedy conversion of a 
great number of those young men in our Colleges, who are already far 
advanced in their intellectual preparation. Considering then the 
urgency of the crisis, and remembering that we pray to a God who 
loves prayer, who has often heard the prayers of his people while they 
were yet speaking—for an object dearer to him than the apple of his 
eye or the Son of his love, let us approach him with holy boldness, 
and with humble confidence ask him, for the sake of his dear Son, to 
bestow the baptism of his gracious Spirit on all these youth, that the 
next may indeed be a chosen generation—that ours may then be a 
holy nation; that a truly Christian priesthood may minister in all our 
churches, and apostolic missionaries bear the glad tidings of salvation 
to the ends of the world. 
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FAULTS IN PRAYER. 


* Ye ask and receive not because ye ask amiss.”—James iv. 3. 


Few subjects claim a higher importance than that of prayer. Asthe 
divinely appointed way in which the blessings of God are obtained, it 
stands connected, in the mind of the Christian, directly with his own 
elevation in piety, and wita the highest good of others—with the glory 
of God, and the eternal well-being of men. Into no act, therefore, of 
his mind will he be more disposed to extend a far-reaching and jealous 
scrutiny than into the feelings and motives which influence him in this 
duty, and especially in seasons of spiritual declension, when the win- 
dows of heaven are closed, when the ways of Zion mourn and few 
come to her solemn feasts; for it may be taken as certain that at such 
times there is a fault somewhere—that there is something wrong— 
some “ iniquity in our holy things.” It is equally certain that this, what- 
ever it may be, will not be seen and corrected unless the Christian is 
in earnest in his search for it—unless he is willing to look into the 
deep recesses of his own heart, and to search it as “ with lighted can- 
dles’”’—to try his thoughts and to examine thoroughly his feelings in 
prayer, his motives in lifting up his supplication to God, and the con- 
sequent action of the life. 

The present aspect of things calls imperiously for such examination. 
Christians pray, and yet they are not revived. They lift up their voices 
in supplication to God in behalf of those who are ready to perish, and 
yet they are not converted. There is not heard throughout our churches 
the cry, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ This fact ought to 
make us feel that there is something wrong in our intercession, or in 
something connected with it. It ought to lead us to suspect that the 
reason we receive not, is that we ask amiss—ask with wrong views or 
feelings. For we cannot for one moment suppose that God is unwill- 
ing to hear and answer prayer. We know thathe is not. We are 
not straitened in him. “ His arm is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither his ear heavy that it cannot hear.” His ear is open to our cry. 
He bids us ask, and on the ground of his promise that, if we ask, we shall 
receive. He urges us to do this by declaring that he is more willing 
to give us the Holy Spirit, than we are to give good gifts to our chil- 
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dren. No; we are not straitened in God. The difficulty is in us—in 
the manner in which we ask—in the feelings with which we seek—in 
the motives with which we knock—or in something connected with it 
or consequent upon it. Let us search at least, brethren, and see if this 
be not the fact. Let us not rest until the scrutiny is made, and con- 
science is clear and decided in its testimony. The examination ex- 
tends over a wide field; I can, therefore, only direct your attention to 
a few points, and leave you to make the application, or extend the 
scrutiny further. 

1. We may pray without any deep and affecting sense of our own 
wants, or of the wants of others. There may be so little thought be- 
stowed upon our condition—upon our helplessness—our proneness to 
evil—and our distance from God, as will leave no adequate impression 
on the mind of the facts in the case. We may think so little upon the 
provisions of the Gospel—upon the fulness of God in Christ for us— 
and upon him as our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion, as to be ignorant of what we have in Christ, or at least to have 
no proper idea of its richness and abundance. The thoughts may be 
fastened so seldom upon the condition of the impenitent—upon their 
danger while out of Christ and upon the worth of the soul and the 
glory of God in its salvation, as will fix no conviction in the mind cor-. 
responding with the peril of the sinner and the loss of the soul. Here, 
we fear, there is a fault among Christians generally. Other subjects so 
occupy the mind as to leave little time for meditation on these things. 
Other cares are allowed so far to exhaust the strength, that nothin 
scarcely is left for the contemplation of the great interests of the onl, 
Men come to this work with only a fragment of their energies, and 
engage in it with a mind torn and distracted by the things which perish 
with the using. Hence they have no deep and affecting sense of their 
condition or of that of others, and consequently they do not pray as 
they should. They ask amiss. Their pleading does not correspond 
with the facts in the case. In the absence of a proper impression on 
the mind of their wants and those of others, there is no proper feeling 
—no becoming emotion, and of course no suitable importunity—no 
holy pleading with God in prayer. Neglecting to muse upon what we 
are—what we need—and what others need—the fire of heavenly feel- 
ing does not burn in the soul—no heaviness of heart is felt—and no 
fervent, effectual prayer ascends. We can never plead our wants till 
we feel them. We can never mourn over sin before God, till we are 
prostrated to the earth by a sense of its evil. We can never intercede 
for the impenitent as we ought, till we see and feel the worth of the 
immortal soul. While the Christians of Laodicea felt that they were 
rich and increased with goods and had need of nothing, it was impos- 
sible for them to pray as they should—to pray in accordance with the 
facts in their case—to pray as wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked. They had no proper sense of their wants. They 
asked, and received not, therefore, because they asked amiss. 

2. Our language in prayer may be in advance of the real desires of 
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the heart. We may express more than we really feel. Words may 
be used without much definite meaning—may be employed without 
being the true exponents of the feelings of the heart. We may ask in 
an earnestness of manner which is in advance of our real desires. A 
shrewd statesman once defined the faculty of speech to be the power 
in man of concealing his real opinions and designs. This facetious 
definition may lead us to think of a fearful source of temptation in 
prayer. . The Christian is not tempted at first to omit this duty. That 
is too bold a proposition for the adversary to make to him. _ It is pre- 
senting iniquity in wholesale. No, his snares are hidden. His tempta- 
tions lie in the manner of this exercise—in the motives which prompt 
us to it—and in the feelings with which we engage in it. His aimis 
to separate the tongue from the heart—to produce sounds with the one 
which are not the true echoes of the feelings in the other—a kind of 
mechanical action in the organs of speech, “ which runs over a form of 
words without any aid of the understanding—without any concurrence 
of the will, and without any consent or prompting of the affections.” -We 
are in great danger of concealing the real state of the heart, not from 
men—not from God—but from ourselves, by the language of our 
prayers. We may not, indeed, intend to practise any such imposition 
upon ourselves; we may not even be conscious of it at the time, and 
yet it may be true. We may even in the closet, and more particularly 
in the social circle, say more than we feel—we may give utterance to 
language that is, in its import, in advance of the real askings and 
cravings of the inner man, and thus offend against God. 

If there is a proper sense of our wants and of the condition of im- 
penitent men in the mind, the heart will be in advance of the tongue. 
We shall feel, what we cannot fully express. We shall be conscious 
of intercessory feeling and desire, to which no language can give 
adequate utterance. Such was the fact, when Moses, interceding for 

ilty Israel, said, “If thou wilt not forgive their sin, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book, which thou hast written.” Such was the fact, 
when Paul prayed for his countrymen, and said, “1 could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh.” Here there was a heaviness in the heart, which no 
language could express. That which was used, and which startles us 
even by its boldness, was but the distant echo of what these devoted 
men felt. Luther’s heart was evidently in advance also of his impas- 
sioned language. He desired what he could but feeb!y express. So 
great was the earnestness with which John Knox prayed for his country, 
that his cry was, “ Give me Scotland or I pw!’ His mind had seized 
upon this object with such intensity of desire, as could not be denied, 
with such a grasp of feeling as was stronger than death. No one 
can fail to see a connection between this state of his heart and the 
results which followed—to see a reason in this deep-working interces- 
sion in his bosom, why his prayer was answered—why his enemies 
quailed before the voice of his supplication. His prayers were the earn- 
est—the compassionate desires of his heart—the groanings which could 
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not be uttered. But when the reverse of all this is true, when the 
language means more than the heart really feels, it is not prayer—it is 
only a solemn sound from a thoughtless tongue. 

3. Feeling may be disproportionate in reference to the objects for 
which we pray. We may ask for certain things with too great earn- 
estness and importunity. There are objects of prayer in reference to 
which we should take no denial; objects, which God has promised to 
bestow, and in regard to which we can never feel too deeply or plead 
too importunately. In matters of spiritual interest—in things that con- 
cern our growth in grace—our communion with God—our sympathy 
with the mind of Christ in the work of saving the souls of men, no 
desire can be too deep—no pleading too great. But there are other 
objects where no such earnestness—no a importunity would be pro- 
per—where our desires should be very moderate. There are objects 
of earthly interest merely—things which concern our temporal conve- 
nience or happiness only, in reference to which we may ask amiss, 
by asking with too much earnestness. Feeling should be regulated by 
the intrinsic worth of those objects which claim our attention. Inter- 
est should be felt in different things, just as those things differ in import- 
ance—just as they bear more or less directly on the great object and 
end of human existence. David desired to awake in the likeness of God 
and to build him a temple. It would have been wrong in him if he 
had felt equally urgentin these desires. Paul would have sinned, had 
he felt the same heaviness of heart in reference to the thorn in his flesh, 
that he did in regard to the salvation of his countrymen. A desire to 
succeed in business cherished to the same extent as that for prosperity 
of soul would manifestly be sinful. 

The temptation to disproportionate feeling, in reference to the objects 
for which we pray, is very great. We are creatures of sense. We 
love to walk by sight. What is seen affects us much more than what 
is unseen—the present more than the future. Things near us appear 
larger, and attract attention, and of course enlist more of feeling than 
those do which are at a greater distance, and of immensely more im- 
portance. The danger is that we shall feel too much in regard to tem- 
poral things, and too little in reference to what is eternal. This dispro- 
portion is wrong. Feeling should rise or fall with the herent worth of 
those things which call it forth. It is not right that the interests 
of earth should have more of the heart than the momentous concerns 
of eternity. It is not right that we should fix with greater desire upon 
the convenience or life of the body than upon the weal of its thinking, 
undying inmate. It cannot be otherwise than displeasing to God to 
see a greater earnestness in the heart of the Christian in prayer about 
what perishes with the using, than is felt about that for which atoning 
blood has been shed. It must be reason enough for sending us em 
away when we come before him in the cathy mould of such feelings 
—when he sees in us desires so disproportionate to the real worth of 
things—so contrary to his word and so little in sympathy with our 
expectations as Christians—desires which tend to chain us to the earth 
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—and which war with all the aspirations awakened in the soul by the 
Spirit of God. ; 

4, We may pray without any fixed determination to act in accord- 
ance with our prayer. Two points here particularly claim attention. 
We may confess our sins in prayer without any fixed and definite pur- 
pose to forsake them. Confession may spring, in part at least, from 
custom. Praying is with the Christian a daily exercise. What is re- 
peated from day to day becomes familiar, and often flows from our lips, 
especially in its indefinite aspect, almost as a matter of course. As we 
have seen, words may express more than the heart feels, and more than 
we are determined to do. Confession of sin may be made, and yet not 
be prompted by a feeling of self-degradation in consequence of it. It 
may come from the lips, when the heart is not loathing itself on ac- 
count of it, and determined to forsake it. The action consequent upon 
the prayer may not be in accordance with the confession. 

It is not thus that we act when we confess a fault to man. If you 
have injured any one, and confess it, and ask his forgiveness, you mean 
all that you say—your confession is accompanied with a determination 
to do sono more. The confession in this case comes from the heart— 
from a sense of shame felt in the soul, and is therefore followed by re- 
formation. But what is there in an offence against man, that should 
crimson the countenance and lead to better action, when compared with 
the meanness and insult of sin against God? If confession to man 
makes it necessary to cease from the offence, how can we confess our 
sins to God, without a fixed and honest determination to forsake them ? 
Words, here, are nothing, except as they come from the heart, and are 
followed by action which corresponds with them. The question is not 
what we know, or can say about sin, but this, what we feel it to be— 
what we are determined to do in reference to it. It is in vain to con- 
fess it, while our conduct shows that we differ in our feelings with God 
in regard to its evil. Sin is an abominable thing; it is what God 
abhors. It must be offensive to him, therefore, when we confess it 
without in heart loathing it, and without a determination to abandon 
it—to free ourselves, through his grace, from all its pollutions. To 
confess a particular sin, and yet continue in it, is mockery. To confess 
our coldness in religion, and yet make no effort to wake up into spirit- 
ual life, is an offence. To pray for our enemies, and yet not from the 
heart forgive them, is adding sin to sin. In one word, to confess sin 
without determining to forsake it, is to take your position on the barren 
heath,—is to sit where the frown of God rests, and where darkness, 
doubt, and despair, will be your companions and your constant tor- 
mentors. 

Again, we may pray for divine direction, and yet not be fully and 
sincerely determined to follow it when given. Nothing is more proper 
in the Christian, who is of yesterday, and who knows comparatively 
nothing, than to ask wisdom from above. And yet, in this we are in 
great danger of offending God, by asking amiss. We may ask for 
wisdom, without any fixed purpose to follow where it leads, to believe 
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what it teaches, to do what it commands. This was the fact in ancient 
Israel, when Isaiah was commanded to cry aloud and spare not—to 
show the people their transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins, 
They seek me daily, said the Lord to his Prophet, and delight to know 
my ways, as a nation that did righteousness and forsook not the ordi- 
nances of their God ; they ask of me the ordinances of justice ; they 
take delight in approaching to God. They ask for wisdom without 
intending to follow it—for the path of duty without any purpose to 
pursue it. Hence the Lord said, should I be inquired of by men, who 
_ have set up their idols in their hearth, and put the stumbling-block of 

their iniquity before their face? They ask wisdom of me, and yet are 
determined to do as they please. So we may act. We may ask to be 
freed from idols—to have them pointed out, and yet not be wholly 
willing to part with them when seen. We may look up and ask, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do, and yet not be determined to enter any 
door of usefulness, which he, in his providence, may open for us. We 
may pray to be led into all the truth, and yet not be prepared to give 
up all our preconceived opinions, when shown to be wrong—to lay 
aside all our prejudices, and to take our place at the feet of Jesus, like 
little children. 

5. We may pray with wrong ends in view, as it respects the use we 
mean to make of the blessing asked. We may ask amiss in this, that 
we intend to consume what we ask for upon our pleasures—upon sin- 
ister and selfish objects. 'We may pray, earnestly desiring what we 
seek, and yet have an end in view to be affected by it, which will be 
offensive to God. The farmer, for instance, may pray for the early 
and the latter rain, and for an abundant harvest—he may pray that his 
barns may be filled with plenty, and yet not with a greater good as the 
end to be accomplished by it. The mechanic may ask to be prospered 
in his business for his own comfort and convenience, and not for the 
sake of greater means with which to bless others. The merchant may 
pray for success in trade, for the sake of amassing wealth, and not for 
the sake of feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, or of sending 
the word of life to the destitute. We may pray for the success of the 
Gospel, and yet have a selfish end in view. There are many ways in 
which the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom would affect us beneficially, 
and free us from much toil and self-denial. We may seek for growth 
in grace, because we wish to be raised above the perplexity of doubts 
and fears, and not because we wish to shine in the beauties of holiness, 
and that God may thereby be glorified. A selfish end can never be 
pleasing to God. Prayer, with any such object in view, must remain 
unanswered. 

This important point cannot be pressed too much. Many Christians, 
it is to be feared, do not even suspect anything of this kind in their 
supplications, and yet, perhaps, there is no exercise in which they are 
more exposed to, or less free from, the influence of self-seeking. The ac- 
tion of the mind, in its approaches to the throne of Grace, may be, at 
least, as really prompted by this spirit, as it is in anything else. The 
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Christian may be as much under the dominion of selfishness in his 
closet, as he is in his business. He may come as far short of exercising 
a proper benevolence at the family altar, as he does in his workshop or 
behind his counter, or in the arrangements of his domestic affairs. He 
may be moved just as little by the spirit of an enlarged and generous 
philanthropy in the supplications of the social circle, or of the sanctua- 
ry, as he is in the wider range of his other acts. He may pray chiefly 
for himself, for his family, for his church or denomination. He may 
invert the order of subjects in the form of prayer given by the 
Saviour to his disciples, and venture but little into those glowing peti- 
tions which respect the will and glory of God. His praying may not 
extend a whit beyond the littleness that characterizes his other acts. 
Why should it, if he speaks only as the heart feels? If the heart is 
filled with benevolence, it will show it in all things. If it fails here in 
other things, it will in prayer. Our compassions may therefore be as 
really wanting in prayer, as in anything else. We may feel as little 
the promptings of a high-born and benevolent sympathy with torn and 
shattered humanity here, as elsewhere. We may pray for our own 
comfort, convenience, and ease, and forget the glory of God, and the 
wants of a perishing world, as really as we do in our thoughts during 
the day. We may ask and receive not, because we intend to consume 
it upon our pleasures. 

6. We may pray for blessings upon ourselves and others, and yet not 
do it wholly in the name of Christ and for the glory of God. When 
we fail here, it affects the whole action of the mind. We live under 
an economy of redemption ; God in Christ is reconciling the world unto 
himself. It is, therefore, through Christ that every mercy, temporal or 
spiritual, comes to us. It is on his account that the thunder of God 
sleeps in the bosom of the darkened cloud, and falls not upon the head 
of the sinner. It is because of his death that the sun shines—that the 
moon gives her light—that the seasons revolve, and the earth yields 
her increase. Yes, it is through the intercession of his broken body 
and gushing blood that every blessing comes to us—that pardon is giv- 
en—that the soul is created anew—is filled with peace and joy, and a 
way to the Father of our spirits is opened for us. He is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth. Hence we arecom- 
manded to give thanks always for all things unto God and the Father, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. And hence too, we are bidden, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all to the glory 
of God, who loved us and gave his Son a ransom for us. The feel- 
ings of the heart in prayer should be conformed to these great facts, 
and flow out in obedience to these high requirements. Our pleadings 
at the throne of grace should be wholly in his name and for the glory 
of God. Our prostration of soul before the Infinite One should find 
its lowest depths in the fact that sin in us affects his glory. Our bit- 
terest lamentations, poured forth to the ear of God, should be moved b 
the fact that we bear so little of his image—breathe so little of his 
spirit, and feel so little of gratitude and love to him in view of what he 
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has done for us. Our highest intercessory plea for others ought to be 
that in their new creation and holy living, Christ may see the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied. Oh, for a heart filled with such humility— 
such gratitude—a heart filled with such absorbing regard for the glory 
of God! 

7. We may pray in the name of Christ and for the glory of God, 
and yet not pray with sufficient faith. We speak here of faith as it 
respects the answer to prayer. The want of this affects much the ac- 
tion of the mind. It affects the using of means in connection with pray- 
er—aflects perseverance in our pleadings—our praying with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, and our watching thereunto. “ Without 
faith it is impossible to = we God.” If we ask for what we know is 
agreeable to the will of God, and receive it not, it is because we ask 
amiss—because we ask with doubts in the heart—with unbelief in the 
soul. Any want of confidence in God to hear our prayer is and must 
be offensive to him. This is to be our confidence in him, that if we 
ask anything according to his will, he will hear us. Any feeling which 
comes short of this is offensive to him. Let us then mise to this high 
assurance. We have not received the spirit of bondage—but that of 
adoption, whereby we may cry Abba, Father. Let us then, brethren, 
enlarge our desires and open wide our mouths unto God. Let us take 
fast hold of the promises of the everlasting covenant and plead like 
Jacob, when he said, 1 will not let thee go except thou bless me. Oh, 
for Zion’s sake let us not rest, and for Jerusalem’s sake hold not our 
peace till the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the sal- 
vation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 

Many considerations might be urged to on us against such faults 
in prayer ; against such “ iniquity in our holy things.” Such things in 
prayer are peculiarly offensive to God. Sin in prayer seems exceed- 
ingly sinful. In this act we come more immediately into the presence 
of God. We speak to him who searches the heart, who sees through 
every disguise, and whose eye is fixed upon the thoughts and feelings 
of the inner man. How offensive, then, must it be to him when the 
tongue speaks more than the heart feels ; when the order in the objects 
of prayer is reversed, and our own little, temporal interests are allowed 
a pre-eminence in our feelings far beyond those which concern his 
kingdom and glory ; when we confess sin without any fixed determina- 
tion to forsake it, or ask for wisdom without any settled purpose to 
follow it when given! How displeasing must it be to him for us to 
ask blessings which we mean to consume upon our pleasures, or to 
see us moved by motives which are selfish-—which are far beneath 
those that ought to prompt every petition in prayer, or to behold in us, 
while asking, doubts whether we shall indeed have what he has 
promised to give us! How offensive must these things be to him! 

Again : the consequences of such things are most painful. Wrong 
action must always be attended with unhappy results. Such action as 
we have noticed injures the Christian. God works in him in his work- 
ing. He sanctifies the heart of the Christian as he uses the means of 
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race. If he does not pray as he should; if he sins in coming before 

God, he will not be heard; he will be sent empty away, and hardness 
will come into his soul. He will reap as he sows. If he regards 
iniquity in his heart, the Lord will not hear him, and he will sink 
under all the terrible consequences of unanswered prayer. But this is 
not all. In thus affecting the Christian, these things greatly injure 
others. In the economy of grace, whatever touches the Christian 
touches those around him. if his light is put under a bushel, then 
they are in darkness. God acts upon others through the Christian, 
and bestows immense blessings upon them in answer to his fervent 
supplications. If he comes down, therefore, from the mount of vision 
—down from the place of holy intercession—and offends God in ask- 
ing amiss, the windows of heaven will be closed, and no dew will 
descend upon the mountains of Israel. Men will live on in sin, and 
perish in their iniquities, and their blood will be required at his hand. 

1. Our subject may teach us why prayer is so often unanswered. 
Much supplication is constantly ascending to God. We have often 
prayed that God would make us holy ; that he would enlighten our 
minds ; that he would fill us with all the fulness of God; and that 
the eyes of our understanding might be enlightened, and that we 
might know what is the hope of his °° and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints. e have often prayed for the 
prosperity of the Church, for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, for the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, and the conversion of men. And yet 
where is the answer to these prayers? Where is our growth in grace 
and in knowledge? Where is that abounding in every good work, 
that depth of love, that purity of heart, that beauty of koliness, for 
which we have prayed? Where is that prosperity of the Church, 
those outpourings of the Spirit, for which so much prayer has ascended 
to God? Why, brethren, this sad result? Is there not a hindrance 
somewhere ? And may it not be in the fact, that we ask amiss ? 

2. Our subject shows us the necessity of great self-examination in 
times of spiritual declension—in times when the converting influences 
of the Spirit are withheld from us. It may be taken for certainty, we 
think, that: at such times Christians are not praying as they should, 
that they ask amiss, and hence “ the heaven is made as iron and the 
earth as brass.”” Let us search, brethren, and see if this be not the 
reason at present why we hear of so few revivals of religion in our 
churches. Let us enter upon this work in serious earnestness, and 
ascertain whether there is not something in our prayers, or connected 
with them, which is offensive to God ; something which hinders the 
blessing, and covers us with darkness and poverty. Let us, above all 
things, look up and ask, “ Search me, O God, and know my heart ; try 
me and know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting !” 

3. We see, moreover, in view of what has been said, why we should 
ask, most importunately, “ Lord, teach us to pray.” As so much depends 
upon the manner and spirit of our supplications ; as interests so high 
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may be affected injuriously by our asking amiss, we ought most fer- 
vently to seek assistance in this duty from above. We know not how 
to pray as we ought. But there is a provision of mercy for us here 
in the economy of grace. The Spirit helpeth our infirmities, teaches 
us how to pray, how to frame our petitions, how to come before the 
Lord, and how to bow ourselves before the high God. He can give 
us thegpreparation of the heart, and the answer of the tongue, and 
work in us tliat deep and pure spirit of intercession—that fervent, 
effectual prayer, which availeth much. For this aid, therefore, we 
ought to pray much. We feel the necessity of the Spirit’s influence 
in conversion, but do we feel the same necessity of his working in us © 
to will and to do in our devotions, in teaching us how to pray as we | 
should ? 

4. In the light of our subject we see also why the sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord. They ask amiss—wholly so, 
The offensiveness is not in the sacrifice, but in the feelings with which 
it is made ; in the motives which prompt them to make it. These are 
entirely selfish. There is no love in the heart toGod. They tum 
away the ear from hearing the law, hence their prayer is an abomina- 
tion. They regard iniquity in their hearts; therefore, the Lord does 
not, and will not, hear them. They must cease to do evil ; must put 
away theevil of their doings from before his eyes, ere they can be 
heard, ere their sacrifice will cease to be an abomination to the Lord. 

We do not say, indeed, as has sometimes been said, that men, while 
impenitent, should not. pray, or, at least, that they should not be 
urged to do so, They ought to pray, and they ought to be pressed to- 
this, just as really as to any other plain and positive duty. The fact of 
their impenitence furnishes no excuse for disobedience to any command 
of God. Sin can never justify sin. But we do say to such men, that 
they must not expect to be heard while they continue in their impeni- 
tence ; while they refuse to love God and keep his commandments. 
They sin if they live without prayer; and they sin also if they en- 
gage in this duty with wrong feelings and with improper motives. In 
either case, they act under a fearful accountability. In view, there- 
fore, of the consequence, in either case, to them, and to those who-are 
affected by their example, we may well exclaim in the words’ of 
inspiration, O that they were wise, that they understood this, and that 
there were such an heart in them, that they would fear God and-keep. 
all his commandments always, that it might be well with them and 
with their children for ever ! 





